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FLATBOATING  ON  THE  YELLOWSTONE,  1877 

By  FRED  G.  BOND 


My  ROM  its  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  early  days  in  the  West,  the 
JL  Library  has  already  printed  Mrs.  Lodisa  Frizzell’s  “ Across  the  Plains  to 
California  in  1852”  (Bulletin,  April,  1915)  and  ‘‘To  Nebraska  in  ’57 , a Diary 
of  Erastns  F.  Beadle”  (Bulletin,  February  and  March,  1923).  The  first 
describes  the  overland  trail,  and  the  second  the  hardships  of  early  pioneer  life 
on  the  plains. 

Mr.  Fred  G.  Bond,  zvho  zvrote  the  article  printed  belozv,  zvas  born  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1852.  He  went  to  school  on  Bedford  Avenue  till  he  was  tzvelve  years  old, 
when  the  pull  of  western  life  became  too  strong.  About  the  time  Mark  Twain 
was  gathering  material  for  “Roughing  It”  young  Bond  set  out  for  the  same 
country.  Mexico  and  Arizona  soon  became  familiar  ground.  He  then  went 
northward  to  Montana,  where,  after  the  Army  had  quieted  the  Indians,  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  as  a prospector.  He  says  he  was  the  first  to  find  bismuth 
glance  ( sulphide ) in  western  Montana.  The  Library  has  some  of  his  manu- 
scripts setting  down  his  reminiscences  of  early  days  in  Montana:  “The  Calico 
Bait,”  an  episode  of  the  Sioux  campaign,  about  the  time  of  the  Custer  disaster; 
“Scout  Curley,”  an  incident  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  scouts, 
who  has  recently  been  azvardcd  back  pension  in  f ull,  by  the  United  Stated  Gov- 
ernment, for  valor  displayed  in  the  Indian  campaigns. 

All  Mr.  Bond’s  zvritings  are  based  upon  first-hand  experience.  He  owns 
a claim  at  Camp  Senate,  near  Clinton,  Montana,  which  he  is  engaged  in  zvork- 
ing  at  present.  In  a letter  to  the  Library  he  says: 

“My  family  is  a little  daughter  5y2  years  of  age.  My  pets,  very 
tame,  are  9 wild  rabbits,  2 porcupines,  6 ground  hogs,  grouse,  blue 
jays,  house  zvrens.  There  is  a bald-faced  bear  that  lives  during  the 
hot  days  and  nights  in  and  near  a zvatercrcss  slough  280  feet  from  my 
cabin.  We  have  been  friends  for  two  seasons.  The  nearest  I can  get 
to  him  is  about  40  feet.  Then  he  retreats.  He  is  the  best  dog  I ever 
had  for  he  keeps  away  range  cattle,  strangers  and  dogs.  We  see  each 
other  most  every  day.  Here  I live  alone,  mining,  writing,  studying 
wild  nature,  with  my  little  creek  of  pure  mountain  water  singing 
among  the  tall  timbers.” 

Mr.  Bond’s  sister,  Mrs.  Florence  C.  White,  zvho  lives  in  Clearwater, 
Florida,  gave  the  photograph  reproduced  herewith.  Regarding  this  photo- 
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graph,  Mr.  Bond  writes:  “There  are  only  tzvo  in  existence.  My  picture  of  1877 
is  so  smoked  from  lodge  fires  that  the  reproduction  ( attempted  in  the  ‘Missou- 
lian’  of  Missoula ) was  a failure.” 

The  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization  of  the  manuscript  has  been 
followed.  For  convenience  of  the  reader,  some  of  the  rather  long  paragraphs 
in  the  original  have  been  divided. 

YOU  doubtless  have  read  something  about  Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perces. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October  1877 1 was  engaged  in  shoot- 
ing Buffalo  in  the  Yellowstone  river1  and  floating  them  down  river  to  Fort 
Keogh  and  Miles  City.  Selling  them  at  lump  weight  in  the  river  for  four  cents 
a pound.  On  returning  from  one  of  these  trips  I found  that  Gen.  Miles  had 
arrived  at  Fort  Keogh  with  his  prisoners  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  that  had 
surrended  near  Bearpaw  Mountain,  Montana.  There  was  also  a fleet  of  flat 
boats  tied  up  at  Miles  City.  These  boats  had  been  run  down  the  river  from 
the  upper  country,  loaded  with  garden  truck,  eggs  and  butter  from  the  Galletin 
Valley  and  the  boats  sold  to  the  goverment.  I received  word  from  the  quarter 
master  that  he  wished  to  see  me  in  regards  to  running  down  the  river  one  of 
these  flatboats  loaded  with  Nez  Perces  prisoners  to  Fort  Buford  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river.  I looked  the  boats  over 
and  found  there  was  some  fourteen  of  them  large  and  small.  Being  the  first 
to  select  my  choice  from  this  flat  bottom  fleet,  I picked  out  one  that  appeared 
to  be  the  swiftest  runner.  It  was  thirty  two  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  taper- 
ing slitely  at  each  end  and  made  double  of  inch  whipsawed  lumber,  calk  with 
pitch  and  tar  and  having  four  long  sweeps-oars.  After  picking  out  my  boat 
I reported  to  the  quarter  master  who  told  me  to  make  out  a list  for  rations  for 
23  persons  also  a cooking  and  serveing  outfit.  The  rations  list  was  composed 
of  dried  salt  pork,  Rio  green  coffee,  Brown  sugar,  Hard  tack,  Rice,  Navy  Beans, 
Flour,  Bakeing  powder. 

Everything  was  now  ready  to  start  on  a 400  mile  trip.  22  Nez  Perce 
Indian  prisoners  was  turned  over  to  me  to  be  delivered  to  Col.  Moore  then  in 
command  of  Fort  Buford,  DeKota  (now  Dakota).  The  Nez  Perce  prisoners 
was  devided  all  those  that  was  strong  was  to  go  our  land  by  wagon  train.  The 


'Buffalo  crossed  the  Yellowstone  river  during  the  months  of  September  and  October 
to  winter  in  the  Platt  river  country,  Nebraska,  they  returning  in  early  spring.  They  in  going 
south  would  travel  in  small  herds  under  a leader,  also  in  single  file,  wearing  their  trails  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep.  In  swimming  the  rivers  the  calves  swam  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
buffalo  cows  to  protect  them  from  the  river  currant.  The  eastern  buffalo  did  not  have  the 
same  appearance  like  those  of  Western  Montana.  The  eastern  Montana  buffalo  traveled  on 
the  plains  and  the  western  Montana  buffalo  traveled  on  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountains  and 
very  few  of  them  traveled  south  in  the  fall,  and  they  had  a more  hardy  appearance  more  like 
a bison.  There  are  a few  of  these  bison  (buffalo)  in  the  Flathead  Valley  to-day.  A split 
buffalo  robe  is  one  when  the  pelt  hunter  could  not  turn  over  the  dead  buffalo  to  remove  the 
pelt  from  the  underside.  A silk  buffalo  robe  is  a three  year  old  calfless  cow  pelt  and  one  of 
the  most  value.  — Author’s  note. 
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sick  wounded  woman  and  children  was  to  go  by  river  in  the  flat  bottom  boats. 
It  was  one  of  those  beautifull  fall  days  that  Montana  is  noted  for.  The  slush 
ice  was  running  in  the  river  and  the  nights  rather  cool.  I was  casting  off  the 
stern  line  I heard  some  person  “Hallo”  and  to  my  surprise  General  Miles  and 
Doctor  Reed  or  Ried  stepped  aboard  to  travel  with  us  till  we  overtook  the  over- 
land party  that  had  two  days  start.  I had  trimed  my  boat  in  stevedore  shape. 
Having  much  surply’s  and  Indian  baggage  aboard,  and  was  glideing  along  with 
fair  speed  till  we  came  in  view  of  the  Buffalo  rappids  just  a few  miles  below 
Miles  City.  The  fall  season  had  been  a very  dry  one  and  the  water  in  the  river 
very  low  making  it  appear  very  dangerous  to  shoot  the  rapids  but  I had  been 
over  them  befor  and  I knew  where  the  deep  water  channel  was. 

This  channel  was  used  by  steamboats  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months  and  was  the  deepest  water  in  the  river.  On  entering  the  suction  of  the 
rapid’s  or  fall’s  I ordered  two  young  Indians  to  lay  in  the  side  sweeps  and  stand 
by  with  short  poles  to  ease  the  boat  off  of  projecting  rock’s.2  I also  ordered 
all  person  to  seat  down  for  I needed  head  view.  But  Gen.  Miles  who  was  stand- 
ing up  about  midships  did  not  appear  to  hear  my  command  so  Doctor  Reed  or 
Ried  called  his  attention  to  my  order’s.  We  where  getting  very  near  the  rim 
of  the  rapids  and  I did  not  find  fault  with  Gen.  Miles  for  it  was  a beautifull 
view  for  fully  one-half  mile  the  river  was  dashing  up  on  hugh  block  of  Por- 
phycy  and  granodiosite  churning  the  water  into  the  appearence  of  buttermilk 
and  the  spay  glittered  with  rainbow  tints  from  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
angle  or  fall  over  the  rim  was  very  steep  causing  my  stern  sweep  to  unship  and 
crushing  my  hands  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  but  by  main  strenght  I replaced 
it  just  in  time  to  be  saved  from  being  dashed  on  a hugh  outcrop  of  rock.  This 
made  Gen.  Miles  a little  nervous  it  could  be  seen  by  him  shifting  from  seat  to 
seat.  Doctor  Reed  or  Ried  was  smileing  at  him  for  he  appeared  to  know  the 
Gen.  would  sooner  face  hostile  bullets  than  the  angery  waters  of  Buffalo  rapids. 
But  the  Gen.  did  not  know  that  the  man  at  the  stern  sweep  had  boyhood  exper- 
ence  with  a boat  among  the  brakers  off  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island.  We  had 
arrived  about  half-way  down  the  rapids,  I noticed  Gen.  Miles  and  the  Doctor 
looking  back  up  the  rapids.  I glanced  up  that  way  just  in  time  to  see  one  of  our 
fleet  boats  comming  over  the  rim  of  the  rapids  sideways  and  I said  God  “help 
them”  for  I knew  they  would  perish.3  Gen.  Miles  at  once  order  me  to  stand 
by  and  give  them  aid,  but  his  order  could  not  be  obeyed  for  I was  rushing  along 
at  a terrible  speed  dodging  here  and  there  rocks  and  it  was  all  I could  do  to  aid 
my  frail  craft  through  the  fome  dashed  water’s.  We  traveled  through  remain- 
ing part  of  the  rapids  without  mishaps  and  I pulled  into  a wirlpool  at  the  foot 

2 These  orders  I gave  in  English  to  an  aged  Chief  who  could  speak  English  and  he  trans- 
lated it  into  Nez  Perce  language  to  the  young  Indians.  — Author. 

3 1 was  told  later  that  the  boat  was  crushed  and  most  all  on  board  was  drowned. — 
Author. 
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of  the  rapids  in  order  to  give  aid  to  the  wrcked  boat  but  we  seen  nothing  of  it 
or  its  cargo.  Some  of  the  other  boats  of  the  fleet  had  now  passed  us  and  there 
was  more  comming  down  the  rapids.  The  General  said  we  had  better  get  under 
way  again.  I soon  overtook  the  boats  that  had  passed  us  for  my  boat  was  built 
for  speed  and  to  help  gain  in  the  advance  again  the  young  Indians  useing  the 
side  sweeps.  We  soon  overtook  the  overland  wagon  train  party  that  had  halted 
and  had  formed  a correll.4  That  proved  later  to  be  only  a false  arlarm.  I made 
a touch  and  go  landing.  Gen.  Nelson  Miles  and  Doctor  Reed  or  Ried  sprang 
ashore  with  a hasty  good  bye. 

Gen.  Miles  then  was  a picture  of  health,  he  was  drest  in  winter  clothing, 
a heavy  dark  blue  over  coat  with  a long  cape  to  match,  his  rideing  boots  were 
of  the  highest  grade  made.  I believed  the  Gen.  at  that  time  was  looking  for- 
ward in  the  near  future  for  those  stars  that  appeared  on  his  sholdiers  soon  after. 
I could  not  help  a sigh  of  relief  when  I found  I was  once  more  alone  with  my 
human  cargo  and  then  again  I never  felt  the  milertary  respect  for  Gen.  Miles 
like  I did  for  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Custer,  and  then  again  Gen.  Miles  had 
given  orders  for  us  all  to  keep  to  geather  traveling.  This  order  we  made  little 
of  because  every  captain  of  each  boat  had  agreeed  it  was  a race.  And  the  price 
was  an  old  silver  watch  to  him  who  arrived  at  Fort  Buford  first.  I knew  I had 
several  advantes  over  the  other  crews  but  I had  two  skilled  flatboat  men  on  my 
heels.  With  many  a sunken  snag  or  rock  to  dodge  on  the  downward  voyage 
I must  run  from  sun  to  sun  and  not  get  tied  up  in  some  false  channel  perhaps 
looseing  a days  travel. 

I whent  in  camp  about  a mile  run  after  sun  set,  camping  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  just  arround  a bend  of  the  river  were  there  was  an  Island  hid  our 
camp  from  view  form  the  north  shore.  The  reason  I did  so  was  to  be  hid  from 
any  scout  or  Indian  runner  that  may  be  sent  out  by  Gen.  Miles  with  some  new 
order’s.  I having  stept  a shore  I told  the  aged  Chief  to  tell  the  Indian  women 
to  dig  a long  shallow  place  in  the  sand  a make  in  it  a long  narrow  fire  of  dry 
willow  to  make  no  signs  of  smoke.  Then  I handed  to  the  aged  Chief  my  gun 
also  an  extra  cairadge  and  pointing  to  the  fringe  of  bush  along  the  river  I said 
we  must  eat.  By  me  doing  so  it  made  all. the  Indians  smile  and  the  oldest  woman 
patted  me  on  my  sholdier  a sign  of  respect.  The  aged  Chief  had  not  been  goen 
long  before  we  heard  the  gun  report  and  the  aged  Chief  came  along  the  river 
shore  towards  our  Camp.  The  Indians  who  by  now  was  making  coffee  and 
frying  dried  salt  pork  look  up  at  me  so  I sign  three  of  the  women  to  go,  meet 
him  and  he  pointed  back  the  way  he  came.  He  came  into  camp  and  wiped  out 
the  gun  and  handed  it  to  me  with  the  unused  caretiridge.  I looked  him  in  his 
dim  eyes  and  all  he  said  was  Plenty.  Soon  the  Indian  women  returned  with  a 

4 A correll  is  made  by  wagon  no  2 placing  the  hind  wheel  hub  of  the  wagon  against  no  1 
wagon  front  wheel  hub,  thus  forming  a circle  with  the  frount  of  the  wagons  toward  the  center 
of  the  enclosure  or  correll  . — Author. 
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fine  three  year  old  male  white  tail  deer  that  was  skined  and  ready  for  cooking 
quicker  than  meat  was  made  ready  in  old  Washington  market  in  New  York 
City. 

After  the  supper  was  over  and  the  few  remaining  parts  of  the  deer  was 
cast  into  the  river  I had  the  fire  replenished  and  I told  the  aged  Chief  I wished 
to  speak  in  counsel  to  all  so  he  said  a few  words  in  Nez  Perce  and  held  up  his 
hands  plam  outwards  meaning  attention."  I stood  up  and  told  them  I was  there 
Chief  on  this  journey  of  wha-wha  meaning  Far-Far,  that  we  was  going  through 
a hostile  country  of  the  dog  cutthrout  of  Sioux  and  the  flaping  Crows  giving 
them  the  signs5  that  hereafter  they  was  my  people  to  watch  for  safty  and  I ex- 
pected them  to  do  my  commands  quickly  and  with  respect.  I then  turned 
towards  the  aged  Chief  who  had  repeated  all  I said  in  this  counsel  I said  I name 
this  Chief  George  Washington  because  of  his  noble  appearance.  You  will  do 
his  bidding  from  me  at  all  times  and  places  on  this  journey.  I then  turned  to 
a very  aged  Indian  woman  who  hair  was  snow  white,  she  was  tall  slender  and 
very  dark  with  folded  wrinkles  on  her  face  that  would  put  to  shame  an  age 
allegator  of  the  Florida  glades.  This  lady  I said  we  will  call  her  Shades  of 
Night,  she  will  be  our  boat  figure  head  and  pilot  and  in  command  of  all  women 
with  us,  also  the  two  children.  Then  I turned  to  a middle  age  woman  and  said 
you  will  make  and  care  for  the  coffee  at  all  times  also  its  roasting6  and  help 
geather  dry  willow  wood  for  the  boat  fire.  The  other  Indian  women  I told 
them  to  cook,  wash  and  tend  to  sick  and  wounded.  The  young  Indian  men  I did 
not  give  them  a task  for  I needed  them  when  the  time  come  for  them  to  act. 

I must  not  forget  our  Indian  Madin.  She  was  about  fifteen  summers  and 
winters  of  age,  tall  and  slender  timid  like  a fawn  with  raven  black  hair  streight 
as  the  blooming  stem  of  a Bullrush  platted  with  a $5.00  bill7  in  the  folds  of  each 
plat.  Her  dress  was  of  tan  deer  hide  trimed  with  Elk  theeth  and  Porcupine 
quills  her  neck  peice  was  hermine  with  pollished  shells  like  small  bells,  her  feet 
was  enclosed  in  beaded  Elk  hide  moccasins  and  her  cheeks  was  tintid  with  Ery- 
thrite  (pink  Cobalt  bloom),  her  eyes  where  the  color  of  black  carbon,  a picture 
of  true  wild  human  nature  for  the  screen  of  too  day,  so  I called  her  Viola  (a 
dark  violet).  I was  only  about  twenty  five  years  of  age  then,  tall  dark  and 
powerful  of  true  English  blood,  but  this  story  is  no  love  billet  d’amour  so  I must 
trail  back  to  the  cactus.  It  soon  came  time  to  turn  in  for  the  night  and  after 
all  had  bent  in  prayer  by  Washington  and  the  young  Indians  placed  on  quard 
for  the  forepart  of  the  night  Washington  and  I to  take  the  after  midnight  watch. 
Shades  of  Night  sleeped  in  the  boat  to  watch  the  river  side  front  and  she  could 
be  trusted  to  hear  and  see,  her  sense  of  hearing  and  feeling  I cannot  describe  was 

5 A Sioux  sign  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  open  right  hand  across  the  though  [thigh?] 
and  with  the  left  hand  at  the  same  time  point  upwards.  A Crow  sign  (mountain  crows)  is  to 
bend  your  armes  at  the  elbows  and  flop  them  on  your  hips  like  a bird  wings  flying.  — Author. 

6 The  Goverment  furnished  Green  Rio  Coffee.  — Author. 

7 These  Indians  had  quite  a lot  of  U.  S.  paper  money  that  they  carried  in  the  braids  of 
their  hair.  — Author. 
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like  that  of  a mountain  lion  trained  in  her  for  perhaps  80  to  90  years  and  handed 
down  to  her  from  generations. 

Just  at  the  streak  of  dawn  the  Indians  now  my  people  began  to  move 
arround.  Coffee  Hardtack  with  a peice  of  boiled  salt  pork  was  the  food  for 
our  breakfast.  The  evening  befor  I had  them  place  stones  filled  between  with 
sand  to  build  a fire  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  cook  at  any  time  and  keep  coffee 
hot  for  the  weather  was  cool  showing  that  winter  was  near.  After  breakfast 
every  thing  that  we  had  no  use  for  was  thown  into  the  river  the  coals  and  chared 
ends  of  fire  wood  was  covered  with  sand  all  moccasin  tracks  were  beaten  out 
with  a dead  leafless  brush  and  to  all  appearence  you  hardly  know  there  been 
a camp  there.  This  was  done  to  blind  some  roveing  hostiles  from  following 
us.  I had  all  the  heavy  baggage  piled  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  thus  relieving  her 
bow  and  causing  more  surface  at  the  stern  for  water  preasure  giving  the  boat 
more  speed.  That  summer  Montana  could  boast  of  a bumping  crop  of  grass- 
hoppers thousands  had  fell  in  the  river  that  now  formed  a rope  like  mass  for 
miles  and  miles  following  in  the  swiftist  channel  of  the  river.  Shades  of  Night 
who  was  now  at  her  post  of  duty  pointed  out  this  endless  chain  of  grasshoppers 
and  I noded  my  head  yes  so.  She  took  up  her  chant  swing  her  arms  the  way 
she  wished  me  to  stear  and  my  people  was  platting  and  cleaning  their  hair  drink- 
ing coffee  and  was  Jolley.  Good  bye  to  our  neighbors  the  rest  of  the  flat  bottom 
fleet.  Every  thing  was  done  for  speed.  In  a long  clear  stretch  of  the  river 
the  young  Indians  plyed  the  now  muffled  side  sweeps,  not  a rag  was  allowed 
to  drag  over  the  sides  of  the  boat,  even  if  one  of  the  children  reached  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  its  mother  rage  at  them  and  like  to-day  speed  was  king.  There 
was  times  that  Shades  of  Night  hugged  so  close  to  some  cut  bank  her  follow- 
ing the  swiftist  of  the  river  we  all  have  to  duck  down  to  dodge  under  some  bent 
over  tree  or  be  sweep  overboard.  There  was  times  Viola  took  my  sweep  to 
relieve  me.  Then  her  mother  and  perhaps  some  of  the  others  would  point  their 
finger  at  her  without  a word  she  would  bend  her  head  in  shame  and  you  could 
see  the  youthfull  blush  rais  through  the  Erythrite  polish  on  her  dimpled  cheeks. 
And  hour  after  hour  we  glide  along  silent  with  an  eye  on  every  place  that  looked 
likely  for  an  ambush.  Each  day  at  mid  sun  I tied  up  for  an  hour  giving  my 
people  time  to  releive  their  limbs  my  mooving  around  on  mother  earth.  The 
boy’s  shaped  bows  and  arrows  from  the  young  groth  of  ash  to  shoot  bank 
beaver  that  was  plentyfull.  There  was  times  we  see  plenty  of  deer  that  would 
stand  and  look  at  us  like  the  antelope  and  here  and  there  a wood  duck  or  a flock 
of  the  black  Canadian  geese  taking  a rest  on  their  long  flight  southward. 

Just  below  the  Powder  River8  there  is  quite  a strip  of  flat  sage  brush  land 
almost  on  a edge  of  a portion  of  the  bad  lands.  In  this  sage  land  there  was  a 

8 The  Powder  River  is  noted  in  Montana  history  thus  15  or  18  miles  up  the  Powder  river 
General  Custer  left  Gen.  Terry’s  command  to  go  find  and  locate  sitting  bull  tribe  or  tribes. 
This  was  the  last  time  General  Terry  seen  Gen.  Custer  alive.  That  was  only  a little  over  a 
year  before  our  Flatboat  trip.  — Author. 
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large  number  of  wild  sage  hens  or  fowels.  I tied  up  one  evening  at  this  table 
sage  brush  lands  and  told  Washington  to  take  the  young  Indians  with  him  and 
kill  some  sage  hens  for  meat.9  They  returned  with  five  sage  hens  they  had  killed 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  This  was  a new  kind  of  meat  to  them.  I pointed 
out  that  three  of  the  birds  would  make  a good  muligan  and  two  of  the  birds 
was  so  old  and  tough  it  would  take  two  days  boiling  to  make  them  tender.  We 
was  now  down  the  river  far  enough  to  catch  shovel  nose  spirgeon  so  I made  a 
fish  hook  out  of  wire  from  a camp  kettle  and  with  a ten  foot  line  of  luck  string 
I caught  a 3 foot  fish,  this  started  them  wild  for  fishing.  Than  we  shot  the 
Wolf  Rapids.  These  Rapids  are  longer  than  the  Buffalo  Rapids  and  are  wild 
and  dangerous  but  they  contain  more  water  because  the  river  is  more  narrow 
and  deep  with  the  help  of  Powder  River  flow  most  all  the  rock  are  covered  but 
there  is  no  main  channel  that  I know  of.  The  early  day  steamboats  came  up 
the  rapids  by  towline  fastened  to  the  shore  and  a windless  on  the  steamboat. 
We  had  been  now  running  six  suns  and  I found  we  was  running  a little  over 
four  miles  per  hour  by  water  preasure  only,  so  we  was  making  about  forty 
miles  per  sun  on  an  avage.  The  way  I measured  the  speed  of  the  river  I threw 
in  a wood  chip  and  walked  watching  it.  I had  to  walk  sharp  to  keep  up  with 
the  chip,  so  we  had  made  about  240  miles  with  about  160  miles  to  reach  Fort 
Buford.  Shades  of  Night  complained  that  the  skunks  was  trying  to  get  at  our 
grub  on  the  boat  at  night  so  we  had  to  pole  the  boat  out  in  deeper  water  at  night 
or  loose  some  of  our  rations.  One  day  we  was  traveling  along  in  what  appeared 
to  be  deep  safe  water  and  our  boat  rodd  up  on  a small  point  of  rock  so  sharp 
was  the  boat  angle  we  nearly  had  the  river  running  in  at  the  stern  but  by  moov- 
ing  the  baggage  forward  we  tipped  the  boat  down  stream.  The  young  Indians 
plunged  into  the  icey  water  swining  and  pushing  the  boat  we  got  clear.  But 
we  lost  fully  an  hour  time.  We  were  now  safe  for  a time  from  hostile  Indi- 
ans for  we  were  in  part  of  the  Bad  lands  the  Indian  Sacret  ground.  They 
did  not  fight  in  this  portion  unless  forced  to  do  so.  We  were  also  now  in  the 
land  of  the  Bull  Berry  and  they  were  fully  ripe.  A Bull  Berry  is  red  and  tasts 
some  what  like  a cramberry.  Stewed  with  sugar  they  are  good  food  for  travel- 
ers. My  people  knew  of  this  food  and  they  geathered  pounds  of  it  making  it 
sad  for  our  sugar  ration.  If  we  happened  to  tie  up  for  our  mid  sun  rest  near 
a berry  patch  Washington  had  to  cut  a whip  to  herd  them  aboard  again  some 
times  he  fail  so  I go,  and  run  down  Viola  and  Cary  her  to  the  boat  and 
Washington  and  I pretend  to  be  pushing  off.  That  shure  started  them  to  get 
aboard. 

We  readers  have  no  dout  read  all  kind  of  fiction  and  reports  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  Nez  Perce  war.  My  people  told  me  Chief  Joseph  and  his  people 
were  all  Protestants  and  they  were  taxed  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  got 


9 A sage  hen  is  about  the  size  of  a half-grown  turkey  and  are  easy  killed  by  clubs  or 
sticks.  They  now  like  the  antelope  are  nearly  extinct.  — Author. 
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tired  of  it  but  they  could  not  help  them  selves  unless  they  moved  to  a new 
country,  Chief  Joseph  band  being  only  about  one-third  of  the  Nez  Perce  nation. 
So  they  started  with  intentions  to  go  to  the  south  end  of  the  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains for  a new  home.  After  they  had  started  the  Goverment  sent  General  O.  O. 
Howard  with  troops  after  them  hounding  them  in  their  rear.  Chief  Joseph 
then  turned  on  the  war  path  killing  all  they  came  to  except  a very  few,  so  accord- 
ing to  my  people  report  it  was  like  many  other  wars,  a religious  war.10 

The  weather  was  extreamly  fine  with  cool  frosty  nights.  After  tieing  up 
for  the  nights  and  our  feast  was  over  I would  explain  to  my  people  about  our 
head  chief  (Great  Father)  at  Washington,  D.  C.  How  they  held  consol’s  there 
to  run  so  large  white  nation.  The  city  were  the  white  people  lived  so  thick 
they  would  fight  for  space  to  live  and  air  to  breath,  the  great  canoe’s  that 
traveled  over  all  the  waters  of  the  world,  the  great  Iron  horse  that  had  the  speed 
of  a hundred  ponies  that  lived  on  wood  and  water  and  how  many  sun  it  would 
take  this  Iron  horse  to  reach  Washington  D.  C.  Washington  would  help  me 
translate  and  by  signs  my  people  understood.  We  seat  there  and  talk  till  the 
moon  would  throw  its  silver  rays  on  the  frozen  river  mist  on  the  drift  wood. 
All  then  would  be  hushed  when  Washington  gave  a prayer  and  at  times  the 
beavers  at  play  would  scent  Shades  of  Night  and  dive  giving  the  water  a slap 
with  their  paddle  like  tail  that  caused  a report  like  that  of  a pistol.  One  day 
I took  out  of  my  graball  sack  a cake  of  chocolate.  I tore  off  a corner  of  the 
paper  wrapper  and  handed  it  to  Viola.  She  smiled  and  handed  it  to  her  mother 
and  thus  it  was  inspected  by  the  intire  crew  of  my  people  and  passed  back  to 
me  not  one  of  them  knowing  what  it  was  so  I broke  off  a peice  and  eat  it.  They 
was  all  watching  me,  then  I gave  Viola  a peice  and  she  eat  it  and  reached  her 


10  So  much  was  written  about  Chief  Joseph’s  religion  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Bond  heard  this  reason  given  as  the  cause  of  that  painful  incident  in  our  history,  the  Nez 
Perce  “war.”  Historians,  however,  find  an  economic  cause  for  it.  The  merits  of  the  “war” 
will  always  be  debated  : the  bad  faith  of  the  white  man  toward  semi-barbarous  folk  who  had 
been  guaranteed  their  land,  is  obvious.  It  is  also  obvious  that  such  clashes,  such  exhibitions 
of  bad  faith,  have  been  inevitable  when  the  culture  of  the  Stone  Age  comes  into  contact  with 
modern  civilization. 

From  E.  E.  Sparks’  “National  Development”  and  from  “Harper’s  Encyclopaedia  of 
United  States  History,”  the  following  paragraph  is  condensed : 

The  Nez  Perces  (so  named  by  the  Canadians  from  the  practice  of  piercing  the  nose 
to  wear  a shell  ornament)  had  been  guaranteed  by  treaty  in  1855  a tract  of  land  in  the  Wal- 
lowa Valley,  Oregon.  This  was  invaded  by  gold-hunters  during  the  Civil  War.  A new 
treaty  in  1868  ceded  to  them  the  desired  portion  of  their  reservation,  but  not  all  the  chiefs  were 
willing  to  sign  the  new  agreement.  Among  these  was  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band,  who  declined 
to  leave  the  Valley.  President  Grant  yielded  to  the  Chief’s  contention  in  1873,  but  in  1875  was 
persuaded  by  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  the  territorial  delegate,  and  the  settlers  to  rescind  his 
order,  and  to  throw  open  to  settlement  all  that  part  of  Oregon  lying  west  of  the  Snake  River. 
Chief  Joseph  and  six  hundred  of  his  people,  evicted  from  the  Valley  by  federal  troops,  started 
upon  a flight  which  turned  into  an  extraordinary  retreat  of  thirteen  hundred  miles.  Except 
for  the  murder  of  some  settlers,  who  were  innocent  of  all  offence  against  the  Indians,  their 
warfare,  according  to  General  Sheridan,  was  skilful,  brave,  and  free  from  atrocities.  They 
took  no  scalps  and  let  captive  women  go  free.  They  were  finally  surrounded  and  defeated 
in  Montana.  Chief  Joseph  surrendered,  and  was  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Here, 
nearly  one  third  of  his  tribe  died  from  the  change  in  climate,  while  the  remainder  were  sent 
back,  in  1883,  to  Idaho,  to  join  those  Nez  Perces  who  had  not  resisted  the  transfer  eight  years 
earlier.  — Editorial  note. 
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slender  hand  for  more.  So  I broke  it  in  three  peices  giving  Viola  one  peice 
and  the  two  little  Indian  tots  each  a peice.  But  Viola  could  never  learn  to  say 
chocolate. 

We  was  by  now  getting  well  down  near  the  Goverment  hay  camp  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river.  This  summer  hay  camp  was  located 
near  where  the  Missouri  river  and  Yellowstone  came  togeather.  Hay  was 
made  here  for  use  at  Fort  Buford  and  wagon  trains  of  Shipard  & Sims  Co, 
also  for  the  dimond  R Co.  These  wagon  trains  handled  U.  S.  surplys  from 
steamboats  on  the  upper  rivers.  I expected  to  see  some  white  persons  at  this 
camp  but  it  was  late  in  the  season  and  they  had  moved  to  Fort  Buford.  Befor 
long  we  came  down  so  near  we  could  see  the  mighty  Missouri  plunging  along. 
My  people  all  stood  up  giving  a sigh  for  the  waters  of  that  mighty  river  was 
the  color  of  poor  coffee  and  I could  hardly  convince  them  they  had  seen  that 
river  before  at  Bear  Paw  Mountain  range.  I must  now  hug  the  north  bank  of 
the  Yellowstone  in  spite  of  Shades  of  Night  command  or  be  sweeped  down  the 
rivers  where  the  two  currants  met  foarming  foaming  whirpools  with  speed  and 
dangerous  suction.  The  Missouri  river  was  one  mass  of  slush  ice  traveling 
from  seven  to  eight  miles  per  hour  and  I must  cross  that  river  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  Fort  Buford  was  on  its  north  banks  and  I only  had  about  five  miles 
to  cross  this  raging  torrent,  so  I put  two  of  the  abelest  young  Indians  on  the 
lower  or  right  hand  sweep  with  Washington  to  stand  by  them  in  case  they 
needed  aid.  One  man  was  plenty  on  the  upper  sweep  and  one  to  help  push 
off  ice. 

We  had  now  entered  the  Missouri  river  that  was  pushing  us  down  river 
very  fast.  We  had  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  out  of  the  suction  of  those 
two  large  rivers.  The  Yellowstone  a pure  clean  water  soon  mingled  with  the 
brown  dirty  water  of  the  Missouri.  The  Indian  boys  on  the  lower  sweep  was 
pulling  with  long  steady  strokes,  Shades  of  Night  was  doing  all  she  could  do 
pushing  off  the  ice  that  piled  up  against  the  bow.  I could  see  I was  needed 
more  there  then  on  the  stern  sweep,  so  I turned  my  sweep  over  to  Viola  and 
her  mother  came  aft  to  help  her.  Slowly  we  was  crossing  the  river  but  could 
we  get  near  the  landing  to  tie  up.  If  we  passed  the  landing  we  have  to  portage 
back.  At  last  I could  see  we  could  make  the  landing  if  we  had  shore  help  to 
take  our  line  and  snub  us  up.  For  the  river  was  very  swift  at  that  place  it  caus- 
ing a cut  bank.  We  now  was  about  half  mile  from  the  landing  so  I told  Wash- 
ington to  shoot  gun  three  times  to  attract  river  guards  to  come  to  our  help. 
He  did  so  and  I could  see  soldiers  running  it  appeared  from  all  corners  of  the 
Fort  or  Garrison.  I got  my  snubline  ready  and  warned  my  people  to  be  ready 
for  the  jerk  that  we  was  bound  to  receive.  I cast  my  line  in  a group  of  five 
soldiers  who  held  us  and  our  stern  swong  down  stream.  Here  this  line  was 
made  fast  and  I climbed  ashore  asking  for  the  officer  of  the  day.  A young 
officer  stept  forward  and  said  hoda  Captain  what  can  I do  for  you?  I told  him 
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I was  the  first  to  arrive  of  a flotilla  from  Fort  Keogh,  that  I was  ordered  by 
Gen.  Miles  to  deliver  these  Nez  Perce  Indian  prisoners  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Fort  Buford,  and  first  of  all  I wished  to  land  my  people  for  they  were 
chilly  and  cramp  tired. 

Your  people  he  said  taking  in  a sweeping  glance  of  my  people  till  his  eyes 
rested  on  Viola  standing  by  the  stern  sweep.  He  than  turned  towards  me  and 
asked  which  one  your  motherinlaw.  I could  see  a smile  creaping  over  his  face 
and  by  his  general  appearance  he  was  a jolly  fellow  that  West  Point  training 
had  not  spoiled  his  nature.  He  turned  to  a sargent  and  gave  orders  to  help  my 
people  and  there  baggage  ashore  and  put  on  a guard  so  they  not  be  molested, 
telling  he  also  to  get  a teamster  to  haul  a load  of  dry  cottonwood  for  a fire. 
I told  Washington  I be  back  soon  and  waved  my  hand  to  Viola  and  Shades 
of  Night.  We  than  started  for  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  officer. 
On  the  way  there  the  officer  of  the  day  hinted  that  Col.  Moore  was  rather  crusty 
at  times.  We  found  the  Colonel  setting  by  a large  crude  desk  in  his  office  that 
over  looked  the  river.  On  entering  the  office  I came  to  attention  and  explained 
to  him  I was  one  of  a flotilla  sent  by  Gen.  Miles  to  deliver  to  him  in  person  seal 
orders  and  22  Nez  Perce  prisoners  and  I wished  my  clearence  papers.  He 
looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot  and  said  you  not  get  clearence  papers  from 
me  for  I have  orders  for  you  to  deliver  your  boat  and  prisoners  to  the  com- 
manding officers  at  Fort  A Lincoln  N.  D.  He  had  not  taken  the  sealed  orders 
that  I was  extending  to  him  so  I handed  them  to  the  officer  of  the  day  who 
gave  them  to  the  Colonel.  I had  to  do  some  quick  thinking  for  I did  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  lower  country  for  winter  was  near.  So  I told  the  Colonel  I did  not 
wish  to  go  on  further  and  the  boat  was  not  in  condition  to  go  400  miles  further 
in  slush  ice.  He  let  me  understand  that  I would  obey  orders.  So  right  there 
I struck  demanding  $200.00  (for  the  ballance  of  the  trip  also  transportation) 
and  rations  to  return  to  Fort  Keogh  from  Fort  A Lincoln.  My  demand  made 
him  come  to  his  feet  and  he  asked  me  where  was  the  rest  of  the  boats.  I told 
him  I did  not  know,  that  I was  only  looking  after  my  own  boat,  but  it  was  cer- 
tain one  boat  would  never  come  in.  He  said  I had  no  business  to  run  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  flotilla  and  he  put  me  under  garrison  arrest  till  he  hear  from 
Fort  A Lincoln  and  that  word  from  Fort  A Lincoln  had  to  arrive  soon  for  the 
river  was  closeing  fast  and  if  it  did  close  befor  we  started  he  knew  he  have  to 
feed  my  people  and  I all  winter  to  late  in  the  spring. 

They  assigned  me  to  a companys  quarters  with  beding  and  company  rations 
for  there  was  no  room  in  the  guard  house  it  being  only  a small  log  cabin  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a small  guard  and  a few  prisoners.  The  officer  of  the 
day  told  me  to  keep  inside  the  lines  of  the  garrison  it  was  all  right.  I asked  a 
passing  corporal  the  way  to  the  haybag  quarters.  He  was  a married  man  and 
he  lived  in  haybag  row.11  So  he  took  me  to  his  wife’s  quarters  and  I bought 

11  A Haybag  is  a married  or  single  white  woman  who  does  laundry  sews  and  make  bread, 
cakes  and  all  kinds  of  goodies  for  the  soldiers  to  buy  at  all  times.  They  was  then  furnished 
quarters  and  fuel  by  the  goverment  free.  — Author. 
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all  the  white  bread  and  cakes  they  had  along  the  intire  row.  I also  told  them 
all  to  get  buisy  for  there  was  money  in  the  comming  croud.  My  reward  was 
I was  invited  to  supper  (dinner)  at  three  places.  With  the  help  of  some  white 
children  I got  all  my  tidbits  down  to  my  people  who  had  a good  fire  and  coffee 
made.  We  were  all  ready  for  a feast  of  white  bread.  I told  Washington  the 
prospects  of  what  was  in  sight.  To  make  it  a point  to  tell  every  boatman  that 
came  in  about  me  being  on  a strike  for  I was  under  the  guard  arrested  and  no 
dout  being  watched.  He  told  his  people  all  but  the  guards  could  not  under- 
stand and  my  people  growned.  Later  the  commanding  officer  came  down  to 
look  them  over  and  ask  questions,  but  there  was  not  one  even  Washington  who 
could  speak  a word  of  English.12  Col.  Moore  was  much  disgusted  and  sent 
for  me  but  I was  of  small  value  to  him  for  I could  only  talk  to  my  people  by 
signs.  He  had  them  moved  to  a empty  log  building.  There  they  sleeped  under 
a roof  that  they  had  not  for  many  months.  This  building  had  two  end  doors 
a guard  walked  arround  the  building  night  and  day.  They  had  taken  all  the 
knives  away  from  my  people  and  I,  but  Washington  hid  our  only  gun.  I had 
a two  edge  dirk  in  a scabbard  under  my  left  arm.  I had  caught  quite  a hard 
cold  and  if  I had  to  go  to  the  horspital  the  doctor  would  no  dout  see  the  knife 
or  dirk,  so  near  night  fall  I slipped  by  the  guard  and  got  in  the  end  door  and 
was  among  my  people.  I gave  Viola  my  dirk  to  protect  her  honor.  This 
pleased  my  people.  I also  gave  her  a very  small  pocket  Bible  with  a black  shiney 
cover.  This  Bible  my  mother  gave  me  at  the  time  I started  westward  (This 
was  the  year  Pres.  Lincoln  was  shot)  and  written  on  a flyleaf  was  Property  of 
Fred  G.  Bond,  Cypress  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Years  after  I received  a letter 
from  my  mother  with  a letter  enclosed  signed  Viola.  She  had  become  a gov- 
erment  nurse  and  was  then  on  duty  during  the  Spanish  American  War. 

The  weather  was  quite  chilley  so  I purchased  a suit  of  underwear  from 
an  officer  my  only  clothing  being  two  suits  of  buck  skin  and  no  socks.  I all- 
most  forgot  the  feel  of  underwear  it  being  so  long  a time  I had  wore  them. 
The  second  day  after  our  arrivel  at  about  3 P.  M.  a boat  was  reported  in  sight 
but  it  did  not  make  the  Landing.  It  was  sweeped  down  by  the  united  rivers 
wirlpools  and  made  a landing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river  a little 
below  the  Fort.  This  boat  and  several  others  had  to  be  helped  across  the  river 
and  then  towed  up  to  the  Fort.  The  Captain  a fine  young  man  claimed  he  did 
not  know  where  Fort  Buford  was  or  how  it  looked  and  he  would  have  passed 
the  Fort  only  a guard  fired  his  riffle  and  attracted  his  attention  but  it  was  too 
late  to  make  the  Fort  Landing.  Thus  boat  after  boat  came  in  and  reported. 
Some  made  the  fort  landing  while  others  was  sweeped  by  to  be  towed  back. 

12  It  was  a know  fact  in  those  day’s  and  even  now.  An  Indian  will  never  speak  English 
to  a stranger  if  they  possibly  help  it.  I have  been  among  tribes  of  Mandans,  Sax  and  Foxes, 
Flatheads,  Sioux,  Crows,  Blackfeet  and  Chipperway’s,  and  they  all  act  the  same  regarding 
talking  or  understanding  English  to  a stranger,  but  you  can  make  any  Indian  woman  smile 
if  you  call  her  Suesy  or  Lusey.  — Author. 
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And  Washington  was  right  on  to  his  job  imforming  each  captain  of  the  boats 
of  my  strike  and  the  reasons.  Befor  long  every  ones  of  us  was  under  arrest 
to  wait  orders  from  Fort  A Lincoln.  Feeling  ran  high  in  the  garrison.  I was 
the  Chief  for  I had  won  the  watch  in  the  race  and  with  my  people  and  over  half 
of  the  garrison  soldiers  who  synpathize  with  us  I could  have  easy  taken  by  force 
the  entire  garrison,  and  I had  quite  a time  keeping  down  an  outbreak.  Feeling 
certain  that  our  demand  would  be  granted  we  received  a permit  to  repiars  our 
boats.  Our  boat  we  had  named  the  Leader.  We  spiked  on  its  entire  length  two 
young  ash  poles  like  sleigh  runners  in  case  we  got  froze  in  over  night  or  met 
a jam  cake  ice,  for  the  ice  was  getting  thicker  and  thicker  each  day.  I had  my 
fire  place  on  the  boat  rebuilt  and  a step  put  in  also  a ten  foot  mast  with  a boom 
to  rais  catboat  fashion.  These  I partly  hid  in  our  boat  for  I knew  if  we  started 
we  have  plenty  of  sea  room  for  sailing  and  the  race  would  be  on  again  on  the 
mighty  Missouri  that  flowed  to  the  gulf. 

After  fixing  up  our  boats  we  had  nothing  much  to  do  so  we  played  cards 
and  eat  goverment  rations  during  this  waiting  peroid  a stranger  to  us  appeared 
at  the  garrison.  Fie  was  a Russian  from  the  far  north  of  Russia  a place  he 
called  Millernite.  Perhaps  the  readers  may  know  the  location  of  Millernite. 
I do  not  my  self.  Fie  was  one  of  those  sawed  off  speachless  form  of  humanity, 
fat  and  greesy  with  very  long  matted  sandy  red  hair  and  a pale  blue  eye  with 
no  expression.  Fie  carried  the  largest  caliber  gun  I ever  seen  on  our  western 
trails.  It  was  a 60  caliber  and  looked  more  like  a shot  gun  than  a rifle.  He  had 
grown  into  a habit  of  hanging  arround  our  Indian  women  and  I put  Washing- 
ton on  his  trail.  Washington  said  he  a red  fox,  I watch  him.  So  one  day  he 
had  crouded  to  close  to  suit  Shades  of  Night  and  she  let  a howl  out  in  her  native 
toungue  and  he  answered  her  in  her  own  language.  His  maner  attracted  Wash- 
ington who  asked  him  if  he  could  talk  Nez  Perce  and  he  answered  Yes  in  plain 
english.  I asked  Washington  and  Shades  of  Night  if  they  had  seen  him  any 
place  befor  and  they  said  no.  Here  was  a puzzle  a pure  white  blooded  man  talk- 
ing by  the  yard  to  a full  blood  Nez  Perce  aged  Chief.  He  told  them  he  had 
never  seen  their  tribe  and  he  was  taken  aback  when  he  heard  his  own  native 
toungue  among  them.  He  told  my  people  he  lived  in  the  bad  lands  on  Big  horn 
mountain  sheep,  all  by  himself,  that  he  came  there  from  far  north  the  Hudson 
Bay  Country,  that  his  parents  came  from  Millernite  and  that  as  far  I could  get 
from  him  regarding  his  travels.  So  I gave  him  a name,  The  Terrior  of  the 
bad  lands.  He  wanted  me  to  take  him  along  to  Bismark,  but  I did  not  like  his 
company  nor  did  my  people.  I reported  about  this  stranger  to  the  officer  of 
the  day  how  easy  he  could  steal  a boat  so  he  put  a soldier  guard  on  every  night 
till  we  left. 

At  last  the  mail  and  Pay  master  arrived  from  the  east  with  orders  from 
Washington  D.  C.  to  grant  our  demands  also  for  us  to  hurry  off  and  push 
through  night  and  day  to  save  us  being  caught  in  a now  ice  closing  river. 
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Everything  was  ready  except  rations.  There  was  rushed  aboard  and  while 
I was  waiting  for  my  clearence  papers  I sent  Viola  and  her  mother  to  Haybag 
row  to  buy  up  all  the  bread,  cakes  and  pies  they  had.  In  my  rations  I received 
twenty  five  pounds  of  spuds  to  be  eaten  raw  to  kill  the  scurvy  if  it  appeared  also 
one  gallon  of  vinegar.  This  was  a great  help  for  medican.  I also  received  an 
order  on  the  Fort  Bearthold  a U.  S.  Gov.  agent  named  Samules  was  there  in 
charge  for  more  rations  and  blankets  if  I needed  them.  The  river  banks  where 
crouded  with  all  garrison  dwellers  some  nearly  crazzy  with  envy  because  we 
was  on  our  way  to  God’s  country  to  spend  the  comming  winter.  Once  more 
we  was  drifting  drifting  on  that  vast  muddy  river  that  would  put  weak  coffee 
to  shame  by  its  color.  The  sun  marked  two  and  a half  hourse  high.  The  race 
was  on  neck  and  neck  with  plenty  of  sea  room  for  the  river  now  was  wide  and 
deep.  A strong  cold  wind  was  blowing  from  the  now  sinking  sun.  I gave 
Viola  and  Shades  of  Night  the  steer  sweep.  I steped  my  mast  and  raised  my 
cat  boat  sail  made  of  two  U.  S.  summer  blankets.  They  took  kindly  to  the 
breeze.  They  filled  and  as  we  forged  ahead  a Howel  whent  up  from  our  near- 
est craft.  I took  a long  tack  to  cut  off  a bend  of  the  river  and  we  bid  good  bye 
to  the  comming  fleet  for  the  distance  of  some  400  miles.  A smokeless  fire  was 
now  burning  on  our  pebble  stove  with  three  gallons  of  pure  Rio  for  my  people 
to  drink  eat  and  be  merry.  On  we  drove  till  day  turn  to  twitelight  than  I drove 
our  craft  upon  a gravely  beach.  Fiers  where  made  a Chant  from  Shades  of 
Night  a prayer  from  Washington.  No  need  of  a guard  now,  slumber  away 
from  the  mading  croud  till  the  peep  of  morn. 

Day  after  day  we  sailed,  drifted,  and  pushed  ice  packs  from  our  bow  and 
at  times  the  ashpoles  acting  like  runners  to  slip  over  some  half  hidden  cake  of 
ice  that  now  was  wirling  in  a jam  crouding  and  crushing  on  their  voige  to 
perish  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  South.  Once  in  a while  a deer  or  antelope 
would  fall  befor  the  never  failing  shot  of  Washington  and  the  twang  of  the 
youth  Indian  bow  with  steel  pointed  arrows  would  furnish  a beaver  tail  for 
replenish  our  feast,  for  beaver  tail  is  good  food  if  it  cooked  proper.  And  yet 
among  my  people  I noticed  a blank  “now  and  anon”  a blank  turned  up  face  to 
mine.  Try  as  I could  I could  not  find  a spark  of  who  had  sown  a word  of  evel 
among  my  people.  What  was  it?  they  appeared  all  alike.  Gloom  “at  times” 
could  it  have  been  the  Red  Fox  the  terrior  of  the  bad  lands,  that  human  mouth- 
less speach  devil.  Perhaps  he  had  sown  the  seed  among  my  people.  I must 
watch  and  wait  for  their  gloom  was  growing. 

By  general  appearence  we  where  approching  near  Forth  Bearthold.  The 
country  now  being  low  and  flat  and  a change  in  the  trees  and  brush  along  the 
river  banks.  To  discribe  Fort  Bearthold  of  forty  eight  years  ago  on  comming 
down  the  Missouri  river  from  the  West  you  notice  the  flat  treeless  plain  it  is 
located  on.  This  flat  plain  or  table  land  is  made  up  of  clay’s  and  volcanic  ash 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a lone  sage  brush  giving  it  the  appearence  of  a cold 
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bleak  hungry  place.  The  first  thing  to  view  from  the  river  is  the  Mandan  Indian 
grave  yard.  Frames  are  made  of  poles  about  8 feet  high  and  the  dead  are  placed 
with  their  heads  towards  the  rising  sun,  with  streamers  and  rags  of  pelts  flying 
with  the  wind,  and  here  the  dead  remained  till  they  dried  up  to  dust  and  was 
blowen  away,  (note  here  where  the  joke  so  often  said  in  the  far  West,  Why 
they  are  so  old  and  dry  they  soon  blow  away).  Not  far  from  the  grave  yard 
is  the  true  Mandan  villiage.  They  are  not  like  in  building  their  houses  like  the 
avage  Indian.  The  appearence  of  their  huts  or  lodges  of  some  squar  timber 
put  togeather  very  crude,  with  the  ear  markes  of  lost  art  to  them  also  showing 
repairs  giving  the  appearence  of  having  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Like  most  all  tribes  fed  by  the  goverment  of  those  days,  they  were 
dirty  shiftless  people,  very  lazely  but  contented  for  they  did  not  know  the  way’s 
of  the  outside  world.  It  is  singular  where  these  people  came  from  for  they  did 
not  live  or  act  nor  could  I find  any  connections  with  the  true  western  Indian 
tribes  — even  to  their  boats  called  a Bull  Boat.  A Bull  Boat  is  made  allmost 
the  shape  of  a gold  miners  pan.  The  avage  boat  is  about  six  feet  in  diameter, 
the  fraine  is  made  of  ash  and  willow  splints  covered  with  buffalo  pelts  with 
pitch  for  caulking.  One  person  can  carry  the  Bull  Boat  for  they  are  very  lite. 
A very  short  paddle  is  used  and  the  boat  travels  around  and  arround  in  a circle 
motion  and  the  Indians  (Mandans)  can  make  very  fair  speed  with  them.  I have 
seen  an  Indian  familey  of  seven  cross  the  river  in  swift  water  trailing  their 
ponies  behind  them.  There  is  only  one  place  in  this  world  the  same  kind  of 
boats  are  made  and  used.  That  is  at  Bagdad  and  on  the  Tigris  River.  The 
only  difference  between  a Bull  Boat  of  the  Mandans  and  a Kupa  boat  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Kupa  is  built  more  the  shape  of  an  old  fashion  chopping  bowl  and 
are  larger  and  made  of  basket  work  material.  It  appears  to  the  writer  there 
is  a distance  link  between  the  Mandan  Indian  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  Tigris  river  that  not  only  shows  in  boat  building  but  also  in  their 
dwellings  and  build  of  their  human  formes  with  the  way  of  their  liveing  dress 
and  dirt.  What  few  Mandans  there  are  they  are  an  harmless  race  and  will  not 
fight  only  in  self  defence.  They  are  even  to  lazy  to  hunt  till  hunger  compells 
them. 

Now  lets  us  return  to  the  Advance.  My  people  after  a hasty  mid  sun  meal 
was  basking  in  the  fall  sun  like  turtles  or  alegators  of  some  southern  glade. 
Viola  mother  arose  and  sniff  the  air  towards  the  north,  then  she  arroused 
Washington  who  threw  up  his  head  like  a gray  hound  and  sniffed  also.  These 
movements  awoke  Shades  of  Night  who  nodded  and  said  white  mans  smoke 
meaning  the  fuel  the  white  man  used.  At  the  time  I was  smoking  a pipe  of  cut 
black  plug  goverment  tobacco,  so  I could  not  readly  join  in  the  sniffing  party, 
but  I could  depend  on  the  blood  hound  noses  of  my  people  so  I placed  a finger 
to  my  mouth  and  laid  them  all  down  by  motion  of  my  hand,  for  I did  not  wish 
to  be  held  up  not  even  in  a friendly  way  by  White,  Red  Black  and  Yellow.  We 
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was  drifting  along  passing  a cut  bank  of  yellow  clay  with  no  noise  save  once 
in  a while  the  grinding  of  ice  against  the  boat.  Viola  had  stooped  down  on  her 
knees  near  me  with  a blanket  over  her  head  peeping  through  its  folds  to  the 
top  of  the  yellow  clay  bank.  Then  all  at  once  she  grabed  my  foot  and  looked 
up  again  she  sinking  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I glanced  upward  and 
there  we  was  in  a very  pretty  ambush,  for  on  the  top  of  the  yellow  clay  bluff 
was  fully  a dozen  of  armed  Indians  with  their  rifeles  pointing  streight  down 
on  us.  My  people  was  by  now  alive  to  the  danger  but  they  had  obeyed  my 
command  to  keep  down  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I most  move  with  quick 
action.  I could  see  they  where  not  Sioux,  so  I held  up  my  left  hand  palm  toward 
them  meaning  Peace.  At  the  same  time  I grabbed  an  old  fashing  pale  blue 
sholdiers  over  coat  and  held  it  up  high,  but  they  keept  us  covered  one  volley 
from  them  and  we  all  be  (kedept)  [sic]  dead.  I kept  drifting  and  stearing 
they  followed  abrest  of  us.  Then  all  at  once  on  turning  a bend  of  the  river 
I seen  the  Mandan  Indian  grave  yard  that  I had  seen. many  moons  befor.  At 
the  foot  of  the  yellow  clay  bluff  around  the  river  bend  was  a small  bay  where 
the  Mandans  tied  up  their  bull  boats. 

I knew  I was  at  Fort  Bearthold  so  I ran  the  advance  to  shore  in  this  small 
bay,  jumping  over  board  knee  deep  in  water  I push  the  advance  hard  up  on  the 
beach,  and  I got  to  the  bow  just  in  time  for  there  was  fully  three  hundred  Indi- 
ans crouching  down  on  us.  Throwing  off  my  Ottoe  fir  cap  so  they  could  see 
I was  white,  I advanced  about  three  feet  from  the  boat  and  signed  them 
to  halt.  They  did  so.  I asked  for  their  head  chief.  An  aged  Chief  advanced 
out  of  the  howling  mob.  I said  No  big  white  chief  Samules.  But  none 
answered  me.  Two  middle  aged  Indians  keep  crouding  in  the  river  towards 
the  boat.  I halted  them  but  still  they  pressed  towards  the  boat,  then  I thought 
of  what  Billy  Edwards  the  light  weight  champ  of  years  ago  had  taught  me 
at  Woodhaven,  L.  I.  A good  upper  cut  to  point  of  chin  the  result  would  be  a 
knock  out  blow,  so  I stept  quickly  towards  those  two  and  gave  each  of  them 
a good  upper  cut.  They  each  fell  in  the  river  knocked  out  for  I was  in  fighting 
trim,  but  did  not  dare  to  use  knife  or  club.  No  dout  one  would  have  drowned 
if  he  had  not  been  dragged  out  of  the  river.  Then  I backed  to  the  boat  and 
stood  there  with  folded  armes.  I heard  a small  moan  behind  me  and  I knew 
it  was  Shades  of  Night  ready  to  sink  her  eight  inches  of  sharp  steel  to  the  hilt 
on  the  first  one  who  toutch  our  boat,  then  I seen  two  young  bucks  trying  to  work 
their  way  with  a bull  boat  to  our  stern.  I knew  Viola  and  her  mother  would 
each  drive  their  knives  home  if  they  ever  got  to  our  boat,  so,  I plunged  out  into 
deeper  water  and  shoved  their  bull  boat  out  into  swift  water  and  they  was  car- 
ried further  down  stream  out  of  the  way  for  a while.  I did  not  wish  blood 
shed.  That  certain  would  happen  if  any  Mandan  reach  our  boat  and  the  Man- 
dans  knew  not  of  the  Nez  Perce,  therefor  took  them  for  a deadly  foe  raiding 
their  domain.  I heard  a deep  snarl  from  Washington  who  held  ready  our  only 
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gun  and  the  young  Nez  Perce  with  bow  and  arrows,  all  my  people  ready  to 
fight  the  last  fight  of  their  lives.  It  would  have  been  a slaughter  if  it  once 
started  to  blood  shed  for  we  was  at  fearful!  odds  no  dout  20  to  1 and  we  dare 
not  retreat  for  they  shot  us  all  up.  I was  at  my  wits  end  how  to  proceed  for 
I was  the  Chief  of  my  people  and  must  act,  but  relief  came.  I seen  the  mob 
falling  back  making  room  for  the  slow  dreamy  steps  of  Mr.  Samules.  He  meet 
me  like  a person  just  woke  up  from  a deep  sleep  or  a trance.  We  shook  hands 
and  he  asked  me  to  his  quarters,  but  I explained  to  him  I could  not  leave  my 
people  and  I told  him  of  my  mission  giving  him  my  orders  for  rations  and 
blankets  explaining  all  to  his  slow  thinking  brain.  He  finely  woke  up  and  orded 
some  Mandans  to  get  the  man  of  muckerup  (food).  The  Mandan  food  man 
came  and  soon  I received  a good  surply  of  goverment  rations.  I was  chilled 
to  the  bone  and  wet  most  all  over.  Mr.  Samules  said  he  had  whiskey  but  he 
could  not  trust  a man  of  his  to  know  its  hidden  place  and  he  dare  not  leave  to 
get  it  for  me.  It  showed  to  me  he  was  only  wall  paper  figure  with  his  people. 
Mr.  Samuals  explained  to  his  people  that  there  was  a heap  to  plenty  of  boats 
comming  also  Gen.  Miles  with  troops  and  they  get  punished  if  they  molested 
us,  but  they  placed  no  confudence  in  Mr.  Samuals  for  they  answered  with  a 
groan.  I was  now  ready  to  strike  our  watery  trail  again.  I told  my  people 
to  stand  up  and  calling  Washington  to  me  for  he  was  one  of  Chief  Joseph  head 
chiefs,  I interduced  him  to  Mr.  Samuals  and  told  Mr.  Samuals  to  produce  the 
head  chief  of  the  Mandans.  He  did  so,  I got  Washington  and  the  Mandan 
chief  to  shake  hands  also  to  take  a wif  from  my  pipe,  now  a pipe  of  peace.  We 
pushed  off  safely  except  the  small  Mandan  boys  pelted  us  with  rocks  on  our 
way  till  I got  my  gun.  That  bluff  them  away. 

I had  a terrible  chill  but  Shades  of  Night  Viola  Mother  and  Viola  filled 
me  with  hot  herbes  tea  and  wraped  me  in  new  blankets.  I left  the  boat  in  com- 
mand of  Washington  and  soon  fell  into  the  land  of  dreams,  for  their  herb  tea 
was  a powerful!  drug.  When  they  tied  up  for  the  night  I awoke  but  they  car- 
ried me  ashore  in  the  blankets  leaving  Shades  of  Night  to  watch  over  me  during 
the  night.  I could  be  now  understand  a few  of  the  words  of  Nez  Perce.  I am 
in  dout  if  Shades  of  Night  was  the  only  person  on  the  night  watch  by  my  crude 
bed  for  I felt  soft  hands  press  my  brow  and  gentle  hands  moist  now  my  parched 
lips,  for  I was  on  the  verge  of  mountain  fever  and  my  people  knew  it  and  in  my 
half  dream  land  I heard  them  say  When  the  great  gun  shoots  twice  meaning  a 
cannon  that  threw  a shell.  And  it  came  to  me  like  a dream  that  my  people  be- 
lieved they  all  died  (be  killed)  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  great 
gun  that  shot  twice  meaning  Fort  A Lincoln.  But  was  it  a dream  and  how 
did  they  know  of  the  great  gun  that  shot  twice.  I could  think  of  no  person 
but  the  Red  Fox  who  though  revenge  because  I did  not  take  him  down  the 
river.  We  was  under  way  early  the  next  day.  Washington  made  a days  rec- 
ord on  milage.  We  tied  up  over  night  when  we  arrived  at  the  Painted  Woods. 
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There  was  a lone  settler  here  who  had  some  apples  and  brandy  he  purchased 
in  Bismark  so  I traded  salt  pork  and  sugar  for  apples  and  onions.  We  had 
a good  muligan  cook  here  for  we  had  free  cabbage  and  plenty  of  spuds.  I had 
recovered  from  my  sickness  thanks  to  my  close  attentive  nurses  and  was  once 
more  my  own  self.  The  next  settlement  we  stoped  at  was  the  tobacco  gardens. 
This  was  only  a few  miles  above  Bismark.  Here  was  only  a lone  settler,  with 
a large  garden  for  that  day  in  so  new  a country.  My  people  was  now  showing 
more  fear  and  nervious  each  day  and  more  pray’s  said  at  sun  set  dew  I tryed 
to  cheer  them  with  little  results,  so  I told  them  in  moons  to  come  to  remember 
my  counsel  to  them,  that  they  see  their  main  chief  again  and  thrive  in  a new 
country  waa  war  far  away  where  they  could  have  their  own  church  and  wor- 
ship their  own  God. 

One  dark  stormey  looking  morning  the  ice  was  gaining  every  day  and 
it  would  only  take  a cold  snap  of  two  or  three  day’s  to  close  the  river.  This 
day  there  was  a stiff  cold  wind  from  the  West  so  I put  up  my  sail  in  order  if 
possible  to  reach  our  fort  that  day.  In  rounding  a bend  of  the  river  in  early 
sun  there  came  to  view  the  upper  portion  on  a hill  Fort  A Lincoln.  I pointed 
out  to  my  people  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  great  nation,  but  their  hearts  where 
too  sad  to  hail  it  with  joy.  The  fort  was  about  a mile  on  an  angle  down 
river  and  across  it  from  where  we  first  seen  the  flag.  On  our  left  there  was 
quite  a high  river  flat  on  this  flat  close  up  to  the  river  was  then  the  last  lade  Rail 
Road  Rails  of  the  NPRR.  This  place  was  called  Steam  boat  landing  (note 
I belive  the  Rail  Road  Bridge  was  started  at  this  point  over  the  Missouri  river.) 
A switch  engine  was  on  this  landing  and  they  seen  us  the  Engineer  gave  three 
long  blast  of  his  whistle  and  he  followed  up  by  playing  Yanke  Doole.  This 
was  a signal  to  Bismark  and  the  Fort  for  they  expected  us  soon.  I was  trying 
to  explain  to  my  people  that  there  was  the  Iron  horse  and  just  then  the  Iron 
horse  let  a snort  and  commenced  backing  scareing  my  people  and  then  the  great 
gun  at  the  fort  cracked.  My  poor  people  feel  on  their  knees  for  they  seamed 
to  know  that  was  the  gun  that  shot  twice.  They  became  so  helpless  I had  to 
work  the  boat  across  the  river  all  alone  to  the  Fort  Landing.  They  sat  up  a 
moaning  chant  no  dout  their  death  chant.  This  great  gun  was  allways  fired 
for  a signal  for  all  boats  passing  the  fort  to  tye  up  for  to  be  inspected  for  guns 
and  rum  for  hostile  Indians.  I made  the  Fort  landing  all  right  and  threw  to 
them  my  bow  line.  My  boat  swong  down  stream  and  I had  made  them  fasten 
a stern  line.  A landing  plank  was  put  in  place  by  some  soldiers.  A young  offi- 
cer who  had  a company  of  armed  men  lined  up  demanded  me  to  hussel  those 
Indians  a shore  lively.  I asked  him  if  he  was  the  commanding  officer  he  said 
no,  that  he  was  the  officer  of  the  day  and  had  no  time  to  fool  arround.  So  I 
told  him  cold  I had  orders  to  deliver  these  people  and  boat  to  the  commandering 
officer  only.  He  was  hot  and  so  was  I for  I could  see  he  was  from  West  Point 
N.  Y.  and  needed  a souse  in  the  river  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  the  West  Point 
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starch.  He  sent  an  ordely  for  the  commanding  officer  who  came  soon  and 
proved  to  be  a western  man.  I explained  to  him  all  about  my  scared  people 
and  how  they  had  traveled  with  me  some  800  miles  by  water  giveing  my  no 
trouble.  If  he  would  withdraw  the  company  of  soldiers  and  get  an  ambulance 
we  have  no  trouble  to  land  them.  He  ordered  all  to  withdraw  and  sent 
for  two  ambulance  for  there  was  some  of  my  people  that  their  wounds  had  not 
fully  healed  yet.  One  by  one  we  carried  and  led  up  the  bank,  Viola  being  last 
and  I help  her  to  their  new  quarters  where  a guard  was  placed  on  them  at  once 
for  they  were  prisoners  of  war.  I bid  good  bye  to  my  people  with  a promis 
soon  to  return.  The  commanding  officer  help  me  get  my  voucher  or  goverment 
check  and  he  invited  me  to  dinner.  I asked  him  if  he  was  married  and  he  said 
yes  so  I told  him  I rather  sat  on  the  ragged  edge  of  a fence  than  to  appear  befor 
ladies  in  the  condition  I was  in,  that  I go  to  Bismark  and  trim  up  and  return 
the  next  day  and  thank  his  wife  for  my  dinner.  He  said  all  right  but  do  not 
fail  to  call  for  the  ladies  all  wanted  to  hear  the  news  and  my  trip.  So  I took 
the  stage  to  Bismark  (The  stage  was  ferryed  over  the  river)  and  in  an  hour 
after  I hit  the  town  if  you  had  met  me  you  would  hardly  know  me.  I looked 
more  like  one  of  those  scouts  you  see  to-day  on  some  movie  screen.  Mr.  Haynes 
the  photographer  charge  me  $15.00  for  three  pictures  but  I have  one  of  those 
pictures  now,  to  recall  my  early  healthy  manhood. 

I played  faro  that  night  and  won  $323.00.  I was  no  gambler  it  was  my 
lucky  night.  The  next  morning  at  a restaurant  I asked  an  Irish  girl  a waitress 
what  to  buy  Viola  in  style  of  clothing  and  she  agreed  for  $5.00  to  go  with  me 
and  show  me,  so  I got  a wool  plad  dress,  silk  hose,  ladies  shoes  and  a lot  of 
other  ladies  togs.  For  Shades  of  Night  I got  the  largest  red  silk  head  gear  in 
the  city.  I than  called  on  the  cammanding  officer  and  got  a permit  to  go  see 
my  people  also  to  bring  Viola  to  dinner.  But  my  people  did  not  know  me  till 
I spoke.  Viola  mother  fixed  her  up  in  her  new  togs,  but  the  shoes  was  too  large 
but  the  poor  child  put  them  on.  There  was  several  Fort  ladies  at  the  dinner 
and  they  kept  me  buisy  answering  questions  of  western  news.  Poor  Viola  sat 
like  a stone  dazed  by  the  splendor  of  what  she  seen.  She  could  only  speak  a 
very  few  words  of  English  and  her  shyness  won  the  ladies  hearts.  After  din- 
ner and  music  I took  her  back  to  her  mother  and  I also  obtained  a permit  to 
take  Washington  with  me  to  Bismark  till  Gen.  Miles  arrived  from  over  land 
rout.  Many  questions  was  asked  by  strangers  in  the  city  but  Washington  did 
not  understand  them  allthough  he  spoke  english  very  well.  By  now  all  the  flat 
boat  fleet  had  reported  to  commanding  officer  of  the  Fort.  The  Main  Street 
of  Bismark  of  only  three  blocks  was  crouded  with  scouts,  trappers,  miners, 
gamblers  and  river  men.  There  was  no  cowboys  arround  there  then.  There 
was  law  and  order  because  there  was  no  lawyers.  Lynch  Law  ruled  and  was 
upheld  by  the  people.  Every  man  and  woman  carried  his  or  her  artilery  or 
hardweare.  If  any  woman  appeared  on  a sidewalk  she  had  the  use  of  the  entire 
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lenght  of  that  walk  or  trail.  Men  would  line  up  along  the  buildings  or  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  walk.  It  would  be  a warm  time  for  those  who  did  not.  Great 
respect  was  shown  to  the  gentle  sex.  Every  person  was  more  or  less  jolley 
because  money  was  plenterfull  and  each  person  was  robust  and  strong  for  the 
weak  had  not  appeared  yet.  You  paid  the  price  asked  with  out  a protest  for 
people  was  honest  not  grasping.  I had  Washington  with  me  and  we  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a saloon  called  The  Hole  in  the  Wall.  This  saloon  was  run  in 
a queer  ordiley  fashion.  It  was  a large  room  with  only  a long  table  across  the 
back  end.  On  this  table  was  six  labeled  bottles  and  rows  of  small  glasses.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  there  was  an  old  cigar  box  with  money  in  it.  There  was 
a rough  sign  that  read  Drinks  Two  Bits  (meaning  25  cents).  You  walked  in 
took  your  drink  and  put  25  cents  in  the  cigar  box.  If  you  had  to  have  change 
you  took  it,  no  manager  or  bar  keeper  was  in  sight.  I understood  this  saloon 
was  run  by  a woman.  I write  this  to  show  the  readers  the  honesty  of  those 
rough  people  of  those  day’s. 

The  little  city  was  by  now  on  the  buzz  getting  ready  to  give  a grand  ball 
and  supper  in  honor  of  Chief  Joseph.  The  ladies  at  the  Fort  joined  in.  There 
was  no  printed  tickets.  The  tickets  was  a $10.00  gold  coin,  ladies  free  and 
oppen  to  alj^  A runner  came  in  from  the  West  and  reported  that  Gen.  Miles 
and  his  command  had  camped  the  night  befor  in  the  Painted  Woods.  The 
NPRR  agent  had  wired  on  the  now  single  wire  to  Fargo  N.  D.  200  miles  away 
for  a full  train  of  passenger  cars  to  take  the  Nez  Perce  prisoners  to  the  Indian 
Teritory,  so  my  people  was  to  feel  the  speed  of  the  Iron  horse  of  one  hundred 
ponies.  Washington  and  I,  as  I said  befor,  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Hole 
in  the  Wall  Washington  grunted  Indian  fashion  and  said  Red  Fox.  I look 
up  and  there  he  was  standing  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  4th  streets.  I let 
out  a crow  war  hoop  and  commenced  faning  his  Red  head  with  lead.  Some  of 
the  bye  standers  who  knew  me  joined  in  the  sport.  Fox  faning  (not  to  kill) 
was  quite  an  excitement  and  was  a polite  way  to  let  the  person  being  faned 
they  was  not  wanted.  Red  Fox  at  once  ducked  up  4th  Street  out  of  sight.  In 
about  ten  minuits  the  city  officer  came  along  and  asked  if  we  heard  a row  near 
here.  I told  him  a red  fox  had  shown  up  and  we  faned  him  and  Washington 
said  Red  Fox.  The  officer  with  a wink  at  Washington  said  I glad  you  boy’s 
are  here  for  we  dont  wTant  foxes  getting  into  widow’s  hen  coops  for  eggs  are 
a doller  per  dozen.  I never  knew  if  Red  Fox  was  guilty  of  putting  the  fear  of 
the  gun  that  shot  twice  into  my  people  but  I took  the  benefit  of  the  dout  nor  did 
I see  him  again.  The  next  day  Washington  and  I had  just  got  seated  to  break- 
fast in  the  restaurant  when  the  Irish  waitress  and  the  cook  rushed  out  of  the 
Restaurant  saying  they  comming  they  comming  we  joined  the  anxious  croud 
and  shore  enough  at  the  head  of  4th  Street  comming  down  its  slope  was  the 
Gen.  Miles  command.  Early  that  morning  they  had  sent  a body  of  troops 
with  the  fort  band  to  meet  Gen.  Miles.  These  troops  had  now  formed  a hoi- 
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low  squar  arround  the  entire  command  protecting  all  flanks.  The  band  was 
playing  star  spangle  banner.  Gen.  Miles  with  Chief  Joseph  on  is  left  was  in 
the  advance.  The  appearence  of  all  was  heart  rending  very  sad.  At  the  corner 
of  Main  and  4th  Street  the  stampeed  commenced.  Women  children  and  even 
men  rushed  the  hollow  square  with  all  kinds  of  cooked  food.  I seen  our  restau- 
rant waitress  beating  her  way  through  the  hollow  squar  with  one  half  of  a boiled 
ham.  They  beat  the  guards  back  to  the  center  line  and  the  wagons.  The  com- 
mand had  to  halt  till  each  Nez  Perce  prisoner  and  even  the  over  land  Guard  was 
furnished  with  food  of  good  kind.  The  officers  of  the  command  said  nothing 
till  all  was  given  and  it  was  a wise  movement  on  their  part  for  there  stood  nearby 
fully  300  armed  determined  men.  I grasped  Washington  hand  and  said  See. 
His  answer  was  they  are  white  people  not  soldiers.  Satisfied  the  women  and 
children  drew  back  and  the  command  passed  on  to  the  Fort.  We  went  in  to 
finish  breakfast  but  Washington  was  too  sad  to  eat  and  the  Irish  waitress  said 
The  Divels  to  put  those  poor  people  under  soldiers  guard.  Washington  looked 
at  her  but  said  nothing. 

The  grand  ball  was  due  this  night  and  through  the  influence  of  the  com- 
manding officer  wife  I was  granted  permision  to  take  Viola  to  the  ball.  The 
commanding  officer  wife  acting  her  mother.  The  poor  child  could  not  dance 
nor  could  I,  but  we  took  in  all  the  sights  of  the  city  and  the  supper,  like  all  the 
city  we  made  full  night  of  it,  for  at  8 a m the  train  was  to  start  with  my  people 
to  their  new  home.  We  took  in  the  faro  games,  the  showshop  Elian  Banks  was 
singing  Down  in  a Coal  Mine.  Even  shop  and  store  was  open  all  night  and 
they  reaped  a harvest  for  money  was  plenty.  Day  broke  too  soon  for  her  and 
I.  I took  her  to  the  train  but  the  guard  stoped  me  from  going  on  but  from 
the  open  window  of  her  car  I gave  her  a small  pocket-book  with  a note  in  it 
that  read,  Viola  in  after  years  you  have  grown  up  and  read  and  english  speak. 
If  you  care  then  you  will  find  me  near  the  head  waters  of  the  two  mighty  rivers 
that  flows  towards  the  risen  sun.  Ever  Fred  G.  Bond.  And  Chief  Joseph  stood 
on  the  rear  platform  of  the  train  to  wave  good  bye.  Just  be  for  the  train  started 
The  Belle  of  Bismark  kissed  the  chief  on  the  cheek  a good  bye  for  all  the  people 
of  the  Northwest. 

Thus  ended  the  Nez  Perce  War. 

And  I turned  my  face  towards  the  setting  sun  to  join  once  more  the  winners 
of  the  golden  West. 


The  End 
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